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to save the country an unseemly exhibition at a time when the
reformed Councils had ushered in a new era which called for
co-operation and good-will, that he had declined to go to Lahore.
Whatever the reasons, it is impossible not to criticize an action
which dealt, what appeared to be for the time being at least, a
shattering blow to the Congress cause. Though the 'silver-tongued
orator' of Allahabad, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, gallantly
stepped into the breach, and cheerfully responded to an eleventh-
hour call, in spite of indifferent health, a chilling atmosphere per-
vaded Bradlaugh Hall, and damped the ardour of the somewhat thin
assembly which had gathered to voice the nation's demands. A cloud
seemed to hang over the session, and there was a general feeling of
depression. For this result, the sudden and unusual step taken by
Pherozeshah was largely responsible. In the words of a journal
which had invariably fought under his banner, " the pilot whom the
country had trusted as the fittest man to steer the barque to haven
when gathering clouds betokened a tempest, suddenly abandoned his
post, and left the ship to drift as it might over the troubled waters."
A stout and fearless fighter, the act was strangely inconsistent
with the whole record of his life. From the day he had stood up
bravely, while a very young man, in defence of the Crawford regime,
against a host of hostile critics, he had never paltered with his con-
victions, or run away from a fight because.the odds were against
him, and it is hardly possible that on the present occasion he shrank
from fear. But whatever the motives operating on his mind, it
cannot be gainsaid that his decision was as unwise as it was un-
fortunate. There were trouble and unrest in the land, a wave of
discontent was sweeping over the country, anarchism had reared its
ugly head, and its bloody trail was steadily lengthening. The voice
of reason and moderation had been silenced. In the counsels of
Government, reactionary influences were at work, and repression
was rampant, growing with the growth of the new forces that had
arisen. Not even the Reforms seemed able to stem the tide of sedi-
tion and anarchy and the repressive legislation they brought in their
train. At such a moment, it is easy to understand how anxiously
India was waiting for a lead, for some weighty pronouncement on
the attitude both of the Government and the people. But the lead